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Not all the stoirms of that age of transition could
shake the tolerant moderate religious feeling, which
remained, to the end of his life, the same confession of
faith that he wrote at seventeen in his curriculum vitae:
" I believe in Jesus Christ as God's son, in so far as
he is the purest and truest embodiment of the divine
nature. His words and teachings seem to me the
clearest and noblest manifestation of the divine will,
and I therefore look upon them as the foundation
of Christianity." In this world of a somewhat
prosaic and depleted Protestantism there was no
room for mystic exuberance, or any ultimate self-
effacement before transcendent power. His faith was
strongly enough fortified by reason to be able to
hold out against the assaults of our modern life, and to
constitute a permanent refuge in hours of despair and
hours of grateful emotion.

When Gustav Stresemann took part in the London
Conference as Minister for Foreign Affairs, the fact
that he went to church on Sunday caused surprise.
There were not wanting malicious persons who said
that he was anxious not to be beaten in the competi-
tion for the favour of Heaven by Marx, who went to
Mass every day; others saw in this gesture an astute
attempt to win the approval of the pious English. In
point of fact he regarded this church-going, which
with Stresemann was a solemn and considered act, as
in the nature of a ceremonial visit to a great Sovereign.

This Lutheran outlook originated in the days of
the Kulturkampf and was by no means innocent of a
feeling of repulsion for the black Fathers, and of mis-
trust of the Machiavellian Jesuits. This mistrust